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WHEN FOUND— 


| bates were many visitors to Westminster Abbey on the 9th of 
last month, and several floral tributes placed on the grave of 
Dickens. The Dickens Fellowship contributed its small token in 
the shape of a wreath composed of ivy leaves and _ scarlet 
geraniums, which was laid there by Mrs. W. Wallace Ralston, of 
Houston, a member of the youngést Branch of the Fellowship in 
far-away Texas. Being on a visit to London, she was, with her 
husband, one of the party of the Fellowship to visit the Poets’ 
Corner for the purpose. Mr. David Weller, the chief verger, after- 
wards conducted the members of the Fellowship round the Abbey in 
a quite unconventional manner. Mr. Weller’s knowledge of the 
Abbey’s history is, like his famous namesake’s was of London, ex- 
tensive and peculiar. His intellectual explanaticu of the essential 
and interesting points was immensely appreciated. 
* * * * * 


In the reference in our May number to the winning of the Earl 
Grey Dramatic Trophy by the Dickens Fellowship Company of 
Players, of Toronto, it was made to appear that The Cricket on the 
Hearth competed with the ‘‘ Geisha.’’ This was an error, the 
‘Geisha ’’ being entered for a ‘‘ Musical Trophy.’’ There were 
five dramatic companies opposed to the Dickens Players, and the 
contest lasted a whole week, in the presence of the Governor-General 
and a fashionable audience, which filled one of the finest theatres in 
America. 

* * * * * 

We are very pleased to see that it was suggested at a meeting of 
the Rochester Branch of the Fellowship recently that the notable 
Dickens buildings in that town should be marked by the local 
authorities with a suitable tablet. This should be the object of 
every Branch if there be any Dickensian place of interest in its 
town. Rochester, of course, teems with them, and they. are not 
conjectural, in spite of the comment of a local paper, ‘‘ that it would 
be a puzzle to pick out particular houses as the actual scenes of his 
(Dickens’s) story.’ Rochester Dickensians could, without any 
trouble, supply a list, and they are no doubt prepared to do so. 

* * * * * 


Mr. J. W. T. Ley, readers will be interested to learn, has been 
appointed chief reporter of the Bath Herald. He takes up his new 
duties on July 4th. Mr. Ley has also accepted the post of ‘‘ Special 
Correspondent ’’ of the Dickens Fellowship for that city, the first to 
be appointed in the new scheme outlined in our last issue. 


ee Pa 
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Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech at the dinner given him by the 
journalists of this country, said that the good relations between the 
United States and England had grown stronger as the United States 
had grown less sensitive to foreign opinion. Then, turning to Mr. 
H. F. Dickens, who was present, continued: ‘‘I wish that your 
illustrious father’s book, Martin Chuzzlewit, could be circulated as a 
tract among our people, because to-day I can read it without being 
cast down.’’ Most Americans have been able to do that for very 
many years. Indeed, when Dickens himself visited America in 
1867-8 he discovered that America as he found it in 1842 practically 
did not exist, and that the picture he drew of it in American Notes 
and Martin Chuzzlewit, which he believed to be a true one of the 
time, was acknowledged to be true also by Americans in 1868, when 
things had so changed as to allow them to see the difference. 
Dickens’s Postscript to all editions of those two books shows how he 
felt in the’ matter, and the reception he had in_the States on the 
occasion of his second visit clearly indicates what its citizens thought. 
Americans for years past have read those two books with as much 
avidity as they have any other of the novelist’s. 

* * * * * 

We gather from the Times of Ceylon, of May 12th, that the very 
Rev. Father C. Collin wrote, just before his death, his views on 
novels as text-hooks. In the course of the article he is reported to 
have written, as a reason apparently why Dickens should not be so 
used, that ‘‘the heroes of Dickens move only in the middle and the 
lowest strata of society, and are mostly met with in taverns and 
amongst the scum of London. His style is never chastised (sic) and 
not always grammatical, and most of the time the language used by 
his vulgar characters is slang of the very worst description.” The 
only comment we feel inclined to make is the favoured phrase of a 
friend of ours— That’s That,” and since the Rev. Father is dead, 
perhaps it will suffice. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Bransby Williams is shortly giving up his impersonations of 
Dickens’s characters to take the leading part in Mr. Hall Caine’s 
new play, ‘‘ The Bishop’s Son,’’ which will be produced at the 
Garrick Theatre, London, in September. Mr. Williams’s in- 
imitable performances on the Music Hall stage of the great char- 
acters from Dickens’s books will be severely missed, ard it is 
sincerely hoped that Mr. Williams will not sever himself entirely 
from that cir¢le of imaginary persons which he has made so real for 
us, and which have become almost a part of himself. It is no small 
distinction and honour to be the one chosen from the whole pro- 
fession to create what we believe is to be a great part, and we not 
only congratulate him, but wish him in the name of all Dickensians 
every success in it. We have heard much recently of actors and 
actresses from the theatre transferring their aliegiance to the Music 
Hall; but it is seldom that an actor, whose fame has been made 
on the stage of the latter, is selected as the most fitted and capable 
to sustain the chief part in a new play in the theatre. 

THE Eprror. 
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“THE GAD'S HILL GAZETTE” 
By J. W. T. LEY 


$s N AJOR DICKENSON cherishes some copies of a little news- 

paper called The Gad’s Hill Gazette, which was printed and 
published weekly by Dickens’s sons when boys home for the holi- 
days, and established at the father’s suggestion as a means of em- 
ploying their youthful energies. It is a curious specimen of the 
typographical art, and when matter ran rather short, it was sup- 
plied by humorous letters from the novelist himself, who would, 
for instance, write a complaint in one number under a fictitious 
name, and reply to it in the next. The Gad’s Hill Gazette (price 
2d.) circulated among relatives and friends of the family, and 
flourished during a period of four years, the final number (as an- 
nounced in a special circular by the Editor, Henry Fielding 
Dickens) appearing at Christmas, 1866.’’—‘‘ Charles Dickens, his 
Life, Writings and Personality,’’ by F. G. Kitton. 

Mr. Henry F. Dickens must wonder sometimes at the intense 
interest that these ‘‘ curious specimens of the typographical art ’”’ 
have for thousands of people of all nationalities. Little did he or 
his brothers think, when in those happy holiday times of long ago 
they ‘‘employed their youthful energies’’ in boyish journalism, 
that in these days all the world would be interested in their little 
paper, and that collectors would be willing to pay what seem to be 
almost fabulous prices for the all too few copies that are still in 
existence. Yet so it is. 

Now, every Dickensian knows that such a Gazette was published 
by the novelist’s sons in the Gad’s Hill days. Every Dickensian 
knows that in the beginning copies were in manuscript, and that 
subsequently Mr. W. H. Wills, the sub-editor of Household Words, 
made the boys a present of a small printing press, by the aid of 
which the Gazette appeared in all the glory of real type; but I 
wonder how many Dickensians have seen a copy of the publica- 
tion. Very few indeed, I am sure. Some time ago a number of 
copies that had once belonged to the late Charles Kent fell into the 
hands of Mr. W. T. Spencer, of New Oxford Street, and those who 
visited the Second Dickens Exhibition, in the summer of 1908, saw 
these. They were, however, exhibited under glass, so that only the 
title-pages of a few copies could be.examined. These are the only 
copies that I have ever seen, and, believing that many readers of 
this magazine would be glad of an opportunity to glance through 
them, I borrowed them for the purpose from Mr. Spencer, for 
whose kindness I hereby express my thanks. 

Unfortunately, it is not a complete set, and, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there is not one in existence. Mr. Henry 
Dickens does not possess one, and I have no doubt: he wishes he did. 
As I have said, the series that are in the possession of Mr. Spencer 
were once the property of the late Charles Kent, one of the dearest 
friends of the novelist. He, in common with most of Dickens’s 
friends, was a subscriber, and he seems to have placed a greater 
value upon these productions of Boz’s sons than most of his fellow- 
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subscribers. John Forster possessed a complete set, but, appar- 
ently, they have got lost somewhere in what Miss Julia Mills would 
call ‘‘ the long corridors of time.’’ I have before me twelve num- 
bers, one supplement, and one business-like notice to subscribers, 
reminding them that their subscriptions are due. The Gazette 
existed for four years, but it appeared only during the summer and 
Christmas holidays. The editors, who, of course, acted as com- 
positors, publishers, and everything else, were frequently guilty of 
an error—one scarcely likes to hint at carelessness—which in any 
newspaper office in the country would earn what is known as 
“the sack” for the responsible “ maker-up.” They continually 
neglected to date the Gazette, and sometimes inserted the wrong 
date. The result is that I have had great difficulty in arranging 
these numbers into anything like proper sequence. What would 
seem to be the earliest is dated August 6th, and is announced to be 
No. 14. It is in manuscript, and the paper is.the same blue paper 
as Dickens used for his correspondence, though larger than his 
ordinary letter paper. A neat border line has been ruled round 
each page, and the pages are divided into two columns. This No. 
14 is quite an interesting one, on account of a good honest straight 
talk by the editors. They have been worried, evidently, by ccm- 
plaints as to the printing of the Gazette, and, as we read in 
Pickwick, ‘‘ There is a point beyond which human endurance cannot 
extend.’”’ That point has been reached, and so the editors ‘‘ let 
themselves go ’’ :— 

‘‘We are very sorry to state that we have received complaints 
from somE of our subscribers of the printing of The Gad’s Hill 
Gazette. Now, if these gentlemen will inform us of a mode of 
printing (applicable to our funds) we shall be most happy to 


try it.’”’ 
Then, after stating that the Guzette is produced by means of a 
manifold writer, the editors go on to say :—‘‘ Now, we are certain 


that in every four numbers, only one is in the least illegible, and 
that one we can read ourselves—so we think that if those sub- 
scribers who complain of this illegibility would try to read it they 
might do so with the greatest ease. In conclusion, we beg to state 
that any person wishing to have his name erased from the list cf 
our subscribers may have his money returned on application to 
H. Dickens, Esq.” * 

This is excellent. It recalls the best days of English journalism, 
when newspapers concerned themselves with principle as well as 
with principal ; when editors had not always before their eyes 
visions of shareholders’ meetings; when, in short, the Yellow 
Journal was as yet unknown even in America. There is a fine, 
manly, robust, English ring in this offer to return the money of 
dissatisfied subscribers—a ‘‘ like it or lump it; take it or leave it ”’ 
sort of attitude that would not be possible in these days of news- 
paper syndicates and combines. 

In the next number appears a letter from ‘‘ A Well Wisher,”’ 
and I propose to quote this in full. It is quite Dickensian, and 
suggests ‘‘ The Inimitable.’’ That Dickens did contribute to the 
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Gazette we know quite well, but this is the only item in all the 
numbers before me that does of itself suggest his authorship. 

“ Ingratitude being one of the worst vices of the human heart,”’ 
says this ‘‘ Well Wisher,’’ who I believe was the novelist himself, 
‘it ig with considerable pain I notice that it is stalking rampant 
in the hearts of so many of your subscribers. In a spirited leader 


THE 
Ghao: Hii CA ZL LE, 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF FRONT PAGE OF ‘HE GAD’S HILL GAZETTE,” NO. 15 


in your last issue you have justly rebuked the grumblers who have 
ventured to find fault with the admirable type in which The Gad’s 
Hill Gazette is ever printed. Permit me, however, to say that it is 
unwise to offer to return the money of those sordid grumblers who 
would cavil at the caligraphy of your admirable journal. If they 
do not like it they can leave it alone. For myself, L honestly con- 
fess that its perusal over my Saturday morning meal affords me 
intense gratification. There is a terseness and vigour in its leaders 
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perfectly marvellous, while the news that it contains is always of 
the lightest and most healthy description, setving to counteract the 
injurious effects of a heavy breakfast. 

‘The editor of a public journal is a public man, and consequently 
becomes public property. He is pleased to bask in the sunshine 
of a people’s applause, and must face the winter of their discontent 
when it bursts around him. But be not discouraged. You at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that your efforts are appreciated 
by the intelligent, and as for the others—why—having secured 
their money, you can afford to dispense with their patronage.”’ 

That surely breathes the Pickwickian spirit from beginning to 
end. Immediately following this letter is a communication from 
one of the ‘‘sordid grumblers.’’ He has the courage to append 
his name, and stands revealed as ‘‘ your obedient servant, A. T. 
Dickens.’’ As an ex-editor of the Gazette, he feels it his duty to 
write and complain of ‘‘the disgraceful way_in which you are 
managing the paper. It is not only illegible, but contains no in- 
formation whatever.’’’ This is blunt and to the point with a ven- 
geance, but the ex-editor is cruel only to be kind, for he goes on to 
say that he could obtain an apparatus by which, for an outlay of 
16s., ‘‘ you could make all the copies of The Gad’s Hill Gazette in 
less than } of an hour,’’ and, moreover, he is prepared to “‘ guar- 
antee that it will never fail.’’ What a fortune is in store for the 
man who will invent a newspaper printing machine which will 
‘* never fail,’’ not even when the special edition containing the Cup 
Final result is being printed ! 

Whether the apparatus recommended by A. T. Dickens was 
obtained or not, I have no knowledge. It was probably as a result 
of this correspondence, however, that W. H. Wills presented the 
editors with a printing press, for only two more numbers appeared 
in manuscript. Up to No. 17 they had all been written, and one 
may trace the caligraphy of Mrs. Perugini—Kate Dickens—of her 
elder sister, known to the world as Mamie Dickens, of Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens, etc. When the first Christmas holiday number 
appeared it was produced by means of the press, but before that a 
preliminary printed notice, signed ‘‘H. F. Dickens,’’ had been 
circulated. It read: as follows:—‘‘ Sir,_-We beg to inform our 
numerous subscribers that The Gad’s Hill Gazette will be continued 
on Saturday, January 6th. We shall, therefore, unless we hear to 
the contrary, consider you as a subscriber.’’ 

Now let us glance hurriedly through the Gazette. We find 
reports of cricket, croquet, billiards, and bowls matches, weather 
notes, ‘‘ arrivals and departures,’? and so on, and we read with 
interest many reports of dramatic entertainments. For instance, 
in No. 15, we read of an entertainment ‘‘ given by Messrs. H. and 
E. Dickens in the Theatre Royal Club Room,’’ They presented 
the farce ‘‘ The Rival Volunteers ’’; Mr. H. Dickens ‘“ managed ”’ 
the orchestra, Mr. E. Dickens was stage manager, and “C. 
Dickens, Esq., as an aged gentleman, and H. F. Chorley, Esq., as 
a Turk, were intensely comic, and between all the scenes the 
laughter (caused by these gentlemen) was incessant.” Those who 
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read Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s article in The Dickensian a year or so 
ago, in which he recalled Dickens’s interest in a play called ‘‘ The 
Miller and his Men,’’ will be interested to read in the Gazette that 
on this “‘ Tuesday, 9th,’’ this play was acted, in addition to the 


“ Rival Volunteers,” and 
that it proved a great suc- 
cess ; but, of all, the explo- 
sion of the mill was the 
most admired.” 

In No. 16 comes the 
announcement that ‘ HE. 
Dickens, Esq., wearied by 
the toil of a public life, has 
resigned his post as one of 
the editors of The Gad’s Hill 
Gazette.” The same number 
also chronicles the arrival 
at Gad’s Hill of “OC. Fechter, 
Esq., Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Collins, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Forster.” We have also 
an account of “an excur- 
sion in carriages under- 
taken by the visitors and 
residents of Gad’s Hill to 
Boxley,” during which 
much trouble was _ occa- 
sioned by the obstinate 
refusal of the horses to 
mount a steep hill. The 
same persons, we read, also 
made a trip to Sheerness 
to see the famous ‘ Great 
Eastern ” steamship. Then 
visions are conjured up 
when we read of the per- 
formance of a_ burlesque 
entitled ‘‘ William Tell,” 
when “C. Dickens, Esq., 
in the same character as 
last time, and C. Fechter, 
as his wife Gabriel, were 
very funny ; but they made 
such a noise that the spec- 
taturs could hardly \hear 


THE 
GAD S HILL GAZETTE 


August 19th 1865 Price 2d 


There has been little doing at Gad’s 
Hill during the past week, as the wea 
-ther has been so unpropitious. 

In consequence of this, Billiards has 
been resorted to, in which Mr MStone 
has beaten all his opponents. 


Miss Dickens went to Andover on Mon 
-day, toattend the inspection of the 
Volunteers under the command of Co 
~lonel Humphery. 


MrC. Fechtet left ou Sunday, for Glas 
-gow (where he intends to begin hie 
proviacial tour) has just completed 
his charming presentot a chalet, by 
furnishing it ina very handsome man 
-ner. 


We are very sorry to have to inform our red 
- ders that Mr C. Dickens has been suffering 
from neuralgia, during the past weck ; he is: 
better now , though still not quite well. 


Miss M.A. Dickens had a slight attack of 
illness on Tueeday, but it only lasted a few 
hours. She has quite recovercd. 

REDUCED FACSIMILE OF FRONT PAGE OF ONE 


OF THE PRINTED COPIES OF ‘‘ THE GAD’S 
HILL GAZETTE,” 


the performance.” Those must have 


been happy days at Gad’s Hill! 
In the number dated January 4th we are informed that, ‘‘ one of 


his stacks being about to be pulled down, H. Cobb, Esq., invited. 
Messrs. H. & E. Dickens to go and help him kill all the rats and 
mice that they could see in it.’? These amateur vermin exter- 
minators accepted the invitation, and succeeded in killing upwards 
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of 100 mice. We learn from this number that the Christmas party 
at Gad’s Hill in 1864 included Mr. and Mrs. Chas Dickens, junr., 
and family, M., Madame, and Master Fechter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Forster, and Messrs. M. Stone and Chorley. On February 4th the 
editors were glad to be able to state that no complaints had been 
made as to the printing of the Gazette during the season, and that 
when it should appear again another improvement would be found 
to have been carried out. They kept their promise. © Hitherto, 
since the installation of the printing press, the Gazette had been 
printed on single sheets. From August 5th, 1865, onwards it was 
a four-page paper. In this number we have a brief record of a 
visit paid by the Gad’s Hill party to Knebworth, to view the new 
house built by the Society of the Guild of Literature and Art. 
‘‘ A very handsome lunch was given by Sir’E. B. Lytton, Bart.,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘in the course of which he and C. Dickens, Esq., 
delivered two brilliant speeches.’ Then we have an instance of 
the shocking carelessness of the editors. The next number is dated 
August 19th, 1862. It is an obvious error, first, because the copy 
is printed; and, secondly, because it contains references to items 
that had appeared in a number dated 1865. It contains one item 
that will interest all Dickensians:—‘‘ Mr. C. Fechter, who left on 
Sunday for Glasgow (where he intends to begin his provincial tour), 
has just completed his charming present of a chalet, by furnishing 
it in a very handsome manner.’’ 

I have no space to quote the glowing report of a billiard match 
between Messrs. M. Stone and C. Dickens, junr., which the former 
won by 91 points; but, to judge from this and other references, 
the famous Royal Academician was “hot stuff” with the cue in 
those days. Nor can I record the exciting matches that took 
place for the championships of the long and short distances at 
bowls, or for the bagatelle championships, or many other things that 
would be of interest if I had sufficient space. It is all very trivial, 
of course. The Gad’s Hill Gazette was but the production of 
schoolboys ; yet to all who have read of those happy days at Gad’s 
Hill, these trivialities possess an interest, and that is why I have 
written at such length. 


“DAVID COPPERFIELD” IN PORTUGUESE 


M®: LEICESTER ROMAYNE has received from Mr. F. B. 
Gordon, of Oporto, the interesting announcement from an 
Oporto paper that the first work of Dickens to be translated into 
Portuguese has just been issued by Messrs. Lemos & Co., of that 
city. He has supplied us with a translation of the information, 
which we are sure will interest our readers. The newspaper states 
that David Copperfield is the most celebrated romance in English 
literature, and is one of the finest romances of the author. Full of 
interest, and showing a minute and intimate knowledge of life 
throughout the story, it holds the reader’s attention to the end. 
The translation is carefully rendered by Jayme Filinto. The 
novei is issued in three volumes, and costs 300 Reis (1s. 3d.) each. 


| 
| 
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MRS. TODGERS AND HER LODGERS 
A DRAMATIC SCENE FROM “MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT” 


Mrs. Todgers. The Youngest Gentleman. 
Y. G. (snapping his fingers): I don’t care that, I tell him, Mrs. 
Todgers. 


Jenkins is no more than your other lodgers. 

Though you, I know, regard him as a Nob, 

I call him an unmitigated Snob. 

(Snapping his fingers again) I dc ’t care that, ma’am; don’t sup- 
pose I do. 

Mrs. T.: I’m sure you don’t, sir; no one thinks that you, 

With such a noble spirit, would do so. 

You’ve too much pride, as all the lodgers know. 

Y. G.: Let him be careful, then. I know a Cove 

Who’s got a pair of pistols; and, by Jove! 

I'd think no more, ma’am, when my blood is up, 

Of shooting Jenkins than a mere bull-pup! (Mrs. 7’. moans.) 

And if I send a friend to him, you’ll see 

A tragedy in the papers, Mrs.T. (Mrs. 7. moans again.) 

My soul rebels ; I’ve borne it much too long. 

I left home to avoid insult and wrong 

From a relation (I have often missed her), 

A quarrelsome and domineering sister. 

And shall I be put down by Jenkins? No! 


Mrs. T.: He’s very wrong, I own it, to act so; 
If he intends it, he is much to blame. 


Y. G.: Intend it, ma’am! Why, ever since I came, 

Hasn’t he snubbed me? Don’t he sneer and jeer, 

And pass me by when pouring out the beer ? 

Talk about razors—an insulting knave !— 

And make remarks about an “‘ easy shave’’? 

Let him beware, before it is too late, 

Or he’ll be shaved, and so I tell him, straight. 

But this to a lady ’s not the way to speak, 

So take my notice, please. I leave next week. 

Mrs. T.: Oh, dear! Oh, dear! That it should come to this! 
There’s not a lodger I should so much miss 

As you, sir. You’re so affable and bland, 

The house would seem like losing its right hand. 

*Tis Character I consider—not the profit ; 

I hope, for my sake, you’]l think better of it. 

Y. G. (gloomily) : There’s Jenkins ; he’s your favourite, I can see. 
He’ll compensate you for the loss of me. 

And there’s the other lodgers, just as good. 

But in this house I’m quite misunderstood. 

Mrs. T. (warmly): No, I must beg of you, sir, not to bring 
That charge against the house. It’s no such thing. 

The gentlemen all recognise your merit, 
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But you’re susceptible-—it’s in your spirit. (Y¥. G. coughs.) 
Whatever the complaints you have to make, . 
Don’t say ‘‘ misunderstood,’’ for goodness’ sake! 


Y.G.: At all events, no proof of it they give. 


Mrs. T.: I say again, sir, you’re too sensitive. (Y. G. coughs 
again.) 

But there’s one thing, sir, if we must part so, 

That I would wish to state before you go. 

Respecting Mr. Jenkins, I will own 

I wish that he’d adopt a different tone. 

He’s not of such importance as to make 

Dissensions ’twixt myself and those who take 

An attitude more dignified and just. 

I grieve to lose you. (Sobs.) If I must, I must. 


Y. G. (with emotion): Well, Mrs. T., I’m sorry: Let us say 
The notice is withdrawn. Andso, Good day. (Hzit Y. G.) 


(Enter Mr. Pecksniff and daughters, who have heard all the fore- 
going conversation from an adjoining apartment.) 


Mrs. T.: Dear girls! And Mr. Pecksniff! Goodness me! 
You see what trouble such a house must be. 

That silly fellow. I suppose you heard 

Our talk together ? 

Mr. P. (sternly) : Yes, ma’am, every word. 
Mrs. T.: Of all the foolish youngsters I have known, 
He for ridiculousness stands alone. 

Pretends to rival Mr. Jenkins, who 

Is rather hard upon him, it is true. 

But as for being jealous, ’tis too much, 

For Mr. Jenkins is worth twenty such. 


Mr. P. (more sternly): Pardon me, ma’am, if I the question raise— 
What is the weekly sum this young man pays? : 


Mrs. T.: Well, sir, for all he has, roughly to speak, 
It’s eighteen shillings, thereabouts, per week. 


Mr. P. (rising): So, madam, do you really mean to say 
That you have bartered self-respect away— 

Integrity, and honour, conscience, too— 

For such apaltry sum? I blush for you! 


Mrs. T.: I’m forced to keep things square, sir, for them all— 
The profits, sir, are really very small. 


Mr. P.: The profits! You amaze me, Mrs. Todgers, 

Playing a two-faced part to please the lodgers. 

Oh, Mrs. T.! -I weep on your behalf. 

Oh Baal! Baal! Oh, that Golden Calf! 

Mrs. T. (shedding tears): Ah, Mr. Pecksniff! In your virtuous 
pride, ; 

Don’t be too hard, for I am sorely tried. 

It’s wrong, I know— 
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Me. P.: Excuse ’tis vain to seek— 
A wretched eighteen-shilling bribe per week! 

To think that for such mean and sordid pelf 

You should so wofully forget yourself. 

(Aside) Fool! To play false for such a pitiful .sum! 
Now, for a Garter, Coronet, or Plum, 

It might be worth one’s while to cringe and lie— 
Big stakes alone deceit can justify. 

(Aloud) Oh, Mrs. T., I thought you just and true, 
But sadly, sadly I’m deceived in you! 


(Exit Mr. Pecksniff, leaving Mrs. Todgers in AS and the young 
ladies winking at each other.) ie 


BUST OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
For a long time there has been 
a demand for a good bust of 
Charles Dickens suitable for the 
home and the private library, and 
this Messrs. Chapman & Hall are 
now able tosupply. The illustra- 
tion herewith shows the style of 
the bust, which measures 13 inches 
high, and is manufactured in three 
forms, viz., urdinary plaster, 3s, 
net; with waxed surface, 4s. net ; 
and in the “ Bic ” process, 23s. net. 
The “ waxed” style prevents the 
dust from adhering to it, whilat 
the later process gives a resem- 
blance of old statuary marble. 
As these prices are within the 
reach of all lovers of the novelist, 
there should he a ready sale for 
the cast, which is an excellent 
likeness. 


' DICKENS UP TO DATE 
In addressing the jury on behalf of a man named Coverdale, 
charged with false pretences to the extent of £2,000, at Bury St. 
Edmund’s assizes last month, Mr. Dodson (for the defence) remarked 
that ‘‘ Micawber-like instincts seemed to have developed in him ta 
an exaggerated degree, and he had hoped against hope for something 
to turn up to set him on his legs again.’” 
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HUMOROUS VILLAINS 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN DANIEL QUILP AND SHAKE._ 
SPEARE’S RICHARD THE THIRD 


By ERNEST BE. POLACK 


Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 
Ricuarp ITT. 


Ve Mr. F. R. Benson, the Shakespearian scholar, performed 

the part of Richard III. at His Majesty’s Theatre, one of 
the critics remarked that he was too ‘‘ Quilp like.’’ This sets one 
thinking. Granting that they lived at very different ages and 
under very dissimilar circumstances ; granting, moreover, that one 
is a creature of drama and the ‘other of fiction, is there not, 
between these two characters, a very wonderful, a very marked, 
an almost unique similarity ? 

In the first place, there is the obvious point that they are both 
physically deformed. To present a villain with some personal dis- 
figurement was a “trick of the trade’’ which Dickens employed 
on more than one occasion. Squeers had but one eye, Stagg was 
totally blind, Wegg and Tungay had each a wooden leg. Anyone 
with an eye for dramatic effect can see how, even by such simple 
means as these, the force of the picture is intensified, and the 
whole being, as it were, becomes yet more hateful and repulsive. 

But it is in character rather than personal appearance that the 
similarity is noticeable. The greatness of the creations lies in 
this: that we are shown how two stage villains, the like of which 
have often been seen, no doubt, on the boards of the Adelphi 
and elsewhere, can, when in capable hands, be rendered life- 
like, interesting, and really amusing. Wicked they may be, but 
it is their humour and nothing else which makes them attractive. 
There is no doubt that each of them is “‘an unreclaimable blay- 
gaird.’’ But who wants them reclaimed? When Richard, in 
his “‘ angry mood,’’ stabbed Queen Anne’s husband at Tewkesbury, 
he was utterly hateful and despicable; but when he did wrong 
with that satisfaction and enjoyment which were so characteristic 
of Quilp, he was irresistible. I do not mean in any way to defend 
the hundred and one types of Raffles which one meets with in 
commonplace melodrama. As I have said before, the greatness of 
the two creations lies in the fact that, being in the hands of such 
wonderful delineators of character as Shakespeare and Dickens, 
they are lifted out of the common groove of melodramatic villains 
and become deservedly immortal. 

Daniel Quilp was compared by Mr. Chesterton to an indiarubber 
ball. He describes him as being “‘ not in the least bitter; he has 
an unaffected gaiety, an expansiveness, an universality. He de- 
sires to hurt people in the same hearty way that a good-natured 
man desires to help them. He likes to poison people with the same 
kind of clamorous camaraderie with which an honest man likes 
to stand them drink. . . . His smallness gives him rather the 
promptitude of a bird or the precipitance of a bullet.’’ This is, T 
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think, the clue to Mr. Quilp’s attractiveness. He has all the 
qualities of .a good man, except his goodness. When, after being 
absent from his home for three days, he discovers that some 
waterside men have been industriously examining the Thames, in 
order to discover whether he has fallen in or no, and then en- 
treats them with much kindness to be sure to consider everything 
theirs that they may find upon the body, who is it that does 
not experience a sort of horrible affection for the man; that does 
not indulge in a kind of enjoyment and even feel a participation 
in all his wrong-doing ? 

And what of Richard? Well, it is much the same with him. 
Although ‘‘determined to prove a villain,’’ he conceals his 
villainy under a mask of such irresistible humour, that even when 
he has cogitated or performed some absolutely remorseless deed, we 
feel, like Juliet’s nurse, that we. ‘‘cannot choose but laugh.”’ 
After his delightful, but perfectly wicked apostrophe to the Duke 
of Clarence, we are not quite sure whether we ought to loathe 
or love him. His wooing of Queen Anne has become one of the 
great things in literature. He must have possessed something of 
that personal attraction which is said to have characterised Cata- 
line. Quilp also must have had some such charm as this, or why 
would pretty little Mrs. Quilp have married him ? 

Fundamentally, then, these two creations are extraordinarily 
similar. But if we look deeper into the character of each we shall 
notice, I think, that whereas Quilp is, to all intents and purposes, 
thoroughly bad (except, perhaps, in his dealings with Tom Scott), 
there is something in the more carefully drawn villain that is not 
absolutely execrable—a sort of desperation, which at length found 
its vent in physical courage. For, whereas Quilp dances through 
the book like a little fiend, pleased even with his physical de- 
ficiencies, inasmuch as they render him more loathsome, Shakes- 
peare’s villain is irritated at the world’s disgust of him; he is 
chafed and goaded to the last degree by the aversion towards him 
aroused by his deformities; and therefore he will avenge himself 
upon the world, although, for his own ends, he will hide his 
villainy beneath the smooth mask of hypocrisy. And so the grim 
tragedy moves on; and all things are subdued by the will of him 
who was so lately hated and despised. And then, in that last 
long night before Bosworth Field, he lives again that life which is 
so soon to end. And lo!—how well the words might be applied 
to him! ‘‘ Looks hat he had long since forgotten were fixed upon 
him once more; voices long since hushed in death sounded in his 
ears like the music of village bells.’’* And so, when it is too late 
—Remorse. 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me, 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 


* Sketches by Bog. 
4 3 ‘ 
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And when, in the wildness of despair, he, dashes wildly into the 
field and is slain by the hand of his enemy and successor, we 
scarcely know whether wé have lost a hero or one of the greatest 
miscreants that ever sat upon a throne. ; 

The death of Quilp is, in a different way, grimly tragical. It 
would have been a fault of art to kill in this way one who had 
afforded us ‘‘rich entertainment’’ (Mr. Gissing’s phrase), had 
not the diabolical side of his nature asserted itself, unmitigated 
by humour, towards the close. His death, although it has been 
severely criticised, must be acknowledged to be a very fine bit 
of realism. But there is not a hint of remorse, here, as in. the 
case of Richard. He is driven on towards his end, 

Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled, 

No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on.his head. 

Here, then, we will leave them. They are interesting, for they 
show how one conception is developed by two different authors. 
We may often laugh at a villain, but it is not often that we 
laugh with him. It is this compelling humour ‘which not only 
excites a kind of affection for an evil-doer, but causes us to 
watch him performing all kinds of wicked deeds, with a calmness 
and even an enjoyment of which we would never have deemed 
ourselves capable. 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 


HE most enjoyable book of the kind it has been our fortune to 
read is that by Mr. Christian Tearle with the above title.* It 
is hardly just to call it a guide book, for a guide book so called is 
a poor thing as a rule if you want something to read. But Mr. 
Tearle’s book is a guide book in so far as it guides you to the 
places and scenes he sets out to show his friend. But it is mare 
than that. It is as readable and as entertaining as a novel, as well 
as being as instructive as a history or a book of travel. 

The American of the title, Mr. James C. Fairfield, of Chicago, 
is a client of the narrator, who, finding him enthusiastic about 
Dickens, Shakespeare and notable figures of the past, pioneers him 
round London, Stratford-on-Avon, Edinburgh, Rochester, Gads- 
hill and other historic spots. Dickens seems tg be the favourite, 
and the book is devoted in greater proportion to him. The two 
ramble round Hatton Garden, the Borough, the Temple, Holborn, 
the Inns of Court, Rochester, Gadshill, Cobham, and not only find 
out the houses and places of interest relating to the novelist, but 
chum them over together in a delightfully attractive and at times 
amusing, but always enthusiastic manner. There is nothing of the 
cut-and-dried official guide about their discoveries. But they lead 
up to incidents which certain spots bring to their minds quite 
naturally. The conversation or argument which follows is set down 


* “Rambles with an American,” by Christian Tearle. London: Mills & Boon, 
10s. 6d. net. 


although the discoveries they make are not new to Dickensians, no 
one will regret having followed the two in their rambles, and no 
one will, we venture to say, have a dull moment in reading their 
record, 

The whole treatment of the book is unconventional, and whether 
we are listening to their theories about ‘‘ Edwin Drood’’ in 
Rochester, their arguments about Shakespeare in Southwark, their 
seeking of facts in Hatton Garden, their moralising over Gold- 
smith, Swinburne, Scott, we find them entertaing and instructive. 

In fact, ‘‘ Rambles with an American ’”’ is no more a book of 
reference than the latest fashion in novels, but it is a great deal 
more worth reading and possessing. 

The frontispiece is a portrait of Dickens after Maclise, and 
there are many pictures of places.. Some of these are from excel- 
lent photographs by Mr. T. W. Tyrrell; others are from old prints. 

If we make one complaint it is the use of that grating word 
‘“‘ Dickensite.’? How awful ‘‘ Shakesperite’’ would sound! 


A DICKENS BOOK-PLATE 


WE are always pleased ER ANK ST AFF. ) 
i ‘ ul N : 


to have the oppor- 
tunity of reproducing 
book-plates with Dickens, pgm 
or the characters from 
Dickens, as the subject. 
Our readers are familiar 
with the name of Mr. 
Frank Staff through the 
dramatic performances of 
the -Dickeus Fellowship, 
and will see at once by 
the appropriateness of pF 
the design for his book- fi 
plate. The artist, Mr. 
Phillippe A. Mairet, has 
caught admirably, not 
only the figure of Sim 
Tappertit in the book, 
but has, consciously or 
unconsciously, caught that 
of Mr. Staff too, as he 
appeared in the play of 
“Dolly Varden” a year 
or two back. 

If any of our readers 
have special Dickens book- 
plates, we shall be pleased 
to be favoured with a 
copy for reproduction. 
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STEPHEN BLACKPOOL’S, PRAYER. 
By WALTER B. RODD (Sydney, N.S.W.) 


ik is always of interest to Dickensians to learn of instances in 

which other writers have been influenced in their work by the 
sentiments of Dickens, and the present writer takes delight in dis- 
covering even the slightest traces of similarity of expression or 
sentiment which sometimes are perhaps no more than coincidences. 
It is left an open question as to whether the following remarks 
prove a case for influence or coincidence, but the latter is perhaps 
nearer the mark. 

Hard Times is the novel necessary to refer to, and whilst doing 
so it is well to remember Ruskin’s remarks upon the work.: In 
several respects he considered it the greatest book Dickens wrote, 
but he regretted that Mr. Bounderby had been made a dramatic 
monster,instead of a characteristic example of. a worldly master ; 
and Stephen Blackpool a dramatic perfection instead of a char- 
acteristic example of an honest workman. The latter part of this 
criticism brings us to the subject under notice, but we pass over 
much in order to come to the final scene respecting Stephen and 
find in his death the most dramatic incident of all. The admoni- 
tion of the dying man, ‘‘ Bless thee! Will soomebody be pleased 
to coover my face! ’’ justifies Ruskin’s remarks, and would suit- 
ably close an act in any drama. 

Prior to the actual curtain fall, however, there is Stephen’s 
dying prayer set in words that are almost musical and quite poetical 
in their simplicity. Gazing at a distant star, and addressing 
Rachael, he said: ‘‘ It ha’ shined upon me in my pain and trouble 
down below. It ha’ shined into my mind. I ha’ look’n at ’t and 
thowt o’ thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my mind have cleared 
awa, above a bit, I hope. If soom ha’ been wantin’ in unner- 
stan’in me better, I, too, ha’ been wantin’ in unnerstan’in them 
better. When I got thy letter, I easily believen that what the 
yoong ledy sen and done to me, was one, and that there were a 
wicked plot betwixt ’em. When I fell, I were in anger with her, 
an as in our doins, we mun bear and forbear. In my pain an 
trouble, looking up yonder,—wi’ it shinin’ on me—I ha’ seen more 
clear, and ha’ made it my dyin’ prayer that aw th’ world may on’y 
coom toogether more, an’ get a better unnerstan’in o’ one another, 
than when I were in’t my own weak seln.’’ 

It is the céncluding paragraph of this prayer that calls to mind 
a verse of a latter-day poet’s master poem :— 


O God! that men would see a little clearer, 
Or judge less harshly where they cannot see. 
O God! that men would draw a little nearer 
To one another, they’d be nearer Thee, 
And understood.”’ 


The writer of these lines was Thomas Bracken, a poet of some 
merit, whose life’s work has been in Australia and New Zealand. 
A few days before the late Mel. B. Spurr passed away he men- 
tioned ‘‘ Not Understood,’’ of which the above is the rae verse, 
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speaking of it as ‘‘ that charming little bit of philosophy,’’ and 
adding, “‘I am hoping to introduce it to an English public some 
time next year, and I predict for it an instantaneous and unpre- 
cedented success.’’ Spurr’s native land is the loser in never hav- 
ing heard this addition to his repertoire, which was an item that 
never failed to call forth enthusiastic applause during his Aus- 
tralian tour. It will be seen by comparison that almost the 
identical words of Stephen are introduced in Bracken’s poem, and 
if this can link to that great personage who was author, poet, 
and reciter two lesser kindred lights who now with him have an- 
swered to that ‘‘ beckoning light upon the Blissful Border,’’ the 
object of this pen has been fulfilled, and it rests content with the 
amount of space allowed it. - 


DICKENS FOR SCHOOLS 


HE latest volume of Dickens in the Normal Tutorial series is 
devoted to The Pickwick Papers,* by M. K. A. Beisiégel. The 
object of this series of bocks is to assist students in preparing for 
examinations in the various works dealt with, and anyone who takes 
the trouble to master the contents of this little volume thoroughly, 
after having read the book itself, would be we!! equipped to answer 
the questions in a quite stiff paper. 

The volume is divided into several parts, comprising respectively 
a brief sketch of Dickens’s life, a list of his works (in which, by the 
way, the life of ‘‘ Grimaldi’’ and the ‘‘ Picnic Papers ’’ are wrongly 
included, for he only wrote the introduction to the former, and one 
story for the latter), a study and criticism of the style of Pickwick, 
a list of characters, summary of chapters, notes, etc. 

Speaking generally, and bearing in mind for whom the book is 
intended, we find the compilation well done, and indicating that the 
authoress (for we gather that it is a lady) has studied the authorities 
—indeed, she acknowledges her indebtedness to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
famous ‘‘ Dictionary ’’’ and other books. The suggestion, however, 
that Seymour’s death allowed Dickens to follow his own course in 
the story instead of being subordinate to the artist, as he had been, 
is not in accordance with facts. There are also one or two minor 
errors, such as Belle ‘‘ Savage’’ and ‘‘ Mugglestone.’’ Goswell 
Road is not ‘‘ near by’’ Lant Street, nor was Ipswich Eatanswill, 
nor the reference to ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan ’’ to Gay’s song, but to the 
play called ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan, or All in the Downs.’’ But the 
compiler has been painstaking, and the result is a very admirable 
little text-book for the student. May we suggest to the publishers 
that the possessive case of ‘‘ Dickens ’’ is ‘‘ Dickens’s,’’ it being a 
singular word ? 

We presume that Mr. J. H. Lobban’s idea} in detaching the 


* Notes on Dickens's Pickwick Papers, by M. K. A. Beisiégel. Normal Press, 
Ltd. 9d. net. 

+ Parisian Scenes from A Tale of Two Cities. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. Lobban, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 1s. net. 
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scenes of that part of Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cuties which are laid 
in Paris is to give the student the opporttnity of studying them 
apart from the rest of the book as vivid pictures of the beginnings of 
the French Revolution. Those who cannot or do not care to master 
Carlyle’s brilliant history will, of course, find in these extracts some 
of Carlyle’s material handled in Dickens’s own simple yet illumin- 
ating style. Mr. Lobban contributes to his little volume an able 
introduction, a synopsis of the whole story, and a series of valuable 
notes. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXVII oe: 
CHARLES DICKENS 
Obiit June gth, 1870 


‘WVHE hand is cold, the heart is still, 
The mind, but yesterday, that shed 
Its ripened genius o’er the world, 
Is numbered with the mighty dead. 


*Tis but a month we heard his voice 
Lament his friend* who’d gone before ; 

Now, stricken by Death’s awful hand, 
He, too, has found the same dark shore. 


He’s gone: full oft the times will come 
When we shall miss his kindly face. 

He’s gone: in vain around we look 
And search for one to fill his place. 


He was the friend of all: his name 
Was known and loved from zone to zone ; 
Where’er the English tongue is heard 
There each must feel the loss his own. 


Ais skilful pen for many a year 

Has Christian love and kindness taught : 
He made us laugh, he made us weep, 

But never raised an impure thought. 


“He loved mankind: our social wrongs 
He strove—and not in vain—to heal ; 
With stern reproach, or genial mirth, 
To human hearts he made appeal. 


He’s dead! Yet though he’s passed away, 
His peer although ’twere hard to find, 
He still will live in every heart, 
In every English home enshrined. 
From Punch and Judy, June 18th, 1870. 


* W. M. Thackeray. 
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EDMUND DICKENS 


Ie is with deep regret that we have to record the death of Mr. 

Edmund Henry Dickens, which took place in London on May 
22nd last. His father was Alfred Lamert Dickens, a younger 
brother of the novelist, who was born in the House on the Brook, 
at Chatham, in 1822. He was a civil engineer by profession, having 
been a pupil of Brunel. Mr. Edmund Henry Dickens’s vocation 
did not lead him to the pursuit of letters, although his tastes were 
eminently literary; but he was a well-known and acknowledged 
authority on all things cennected with his famous uncle’s life and 
works. 

In the work of the Dickens Fellowship, of which he was a Vice- 
President, he took the keenest interest from its commencement, par- 
ticularly in the charitable side of it. He was also a member of the 
Boz Club. During his illness, we’ 
understand, he would invariably 
have by his side one or more 
numbers of The Dickensian, as well 
as “The Comedy of Charles 
Dickens,” the book published by 
his cousin, Mrs. C. E. Perugini. 

For many years Mr. Dickens held 
the important post of Secretary to 
the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Co., by whom he was 
greatly valued and esteemed... He 
was compelled to resign his appoint- 
ment owing to ill-health, when his 
invaluable services were acknow- 
ledged by a handsome pension. 
Personally, he was the warmest and 
kindest-hearted of men, ever ready 
to do a kindness where needed, and 
the soul of integrity and honour in 
every relation of life. He resided DMT Pic ENG 
at one time at Maidenhead, where Photo by Wheeler, Brighton 
he was widely loved and respected. 

The funeral took place on May 27th, at Littlewick Church, near 
Maidenhead, when rich and poor alike gathered round his grave to 
pay their last mark of respect. 

We believe he was the last surviving nephew of the novelist. 


The death of Mr. Edmund Dickens removes another name from 
the list of Vice-Presidents of the Dickens Fellowship, and leaves, 
with that caused by Mr. W. P. Frith’s death, two vacancies. Since 
the Fellowship’s formation death has removed the following names: 
—The Rev. Chas. Clark (1903), F. G. Kitton and Clement Scott 
(1904), Sir Henry Irving, Lady Florence Dixie and Sir Wyke 
Bayliss (1905), John L. Toole (1906), the Rev. E. Husband and 
J. C. Parkinson (1908), Arthur W. a’ Becket, A. C. Swinburne, and 
VY. Pe Frith, Ri A. (1909): 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
AT BURY ST. EDMUND’S AND IPSWICH 


ACH year brings evidence of the apparently inexhaustible 
amount of latent energy and enthusiasm members possess, and 
how readily it is aroused when they are called upon to ‘‘ make an 
effort,’’ and no surprise need be expressed at the fact that thirty 
kindred and inspired spirits assembled at Liverpool Street Station at 
8.30 a.m. on June 25th, to take part in the summer festival of the 
Fellowship to the scenes of several notable incidents in the careers of - 
the Pickwickians at Bury St. Edmund’s and Ipswich. What matter 
if there were to be spent six hours in the train before this laudable 
object could be accounted as consummated? Under any circum- 
stances such enthusiasm could not be easily damped, but when such 
a good-humoured company finds it has a corridor carriage it can call 
its own for the whole day, such journeys become all too short. 

And what a cosmopolitan company, too! “In addition to the 
London officials and members, it numbered others from far and wide. 
Mr. J. H. Beacock and Mr. Henry Davey had travelled from Leeds 
and Brighton respectively overnight in order not to miss the oppor- 
tunity ; whilst there were Mrs. G. M. Newcomer, the founder of the 
Bethlehem Branch in America; Mr. Fred Bishop, of Rangoon ; Mrs. 
and Miss Tilley, of Melbourne ; Miss M. Schalkmyk, of Rotterdam ; 
and Miss M. Trumpler, of Zurich. And not only were there no dull 
moments, but no chance for them. 

There is no necessity to dwell upon what the party set out to see. 
This was enlarged upon in our last issue. Sufficient to say that 
neither Mr. C. M. Neale, of Bury, nor Mr. Frank Woolnough, of 
Ipswich, failed in their respective provinces as ciceroni. On arriving 
at Bury, Mr. Neale met the party and conducted it round the town, 
and in a most intelligent and interesting manner made every one 
acquainted with all its old-world relics and picturesque remains, 
besides, of course, its Dickensian associations. 

Luncheon was taken at the famous Angel Hotel, where the com- 
pany was augmented. by residents of the town, including the Deputy 
Mayor (Mr. C. Felton), Mr. H. R. Barker, the Curator at' Moyse 
Hall, Mrs. and Miss Neale, and Miss Bullen. 

Mr. Felton, in a few appropriate words, welcomed the party to 
Bury St. Edmund’s.. He said the town gloried in the history of its 
past, and it preserved what it had. Bury was always honoured 
when visitors came, and proud to show its possessions. 

Mr. Sidney Marriott, the Chairman of the Council, presiding at 
the luncheon table, expressed the pleasure the company felt in visit- 
ing the ancient town. 

Mrs. Newcomer, of Bethlehem, also spoke a few words expressive 
of delight at being able to represent the American members on the 
occasion. : 

Mr. C. M. Neale, in response to a vote of thanks for what he had 
done to make the visit enjoyable, spoke of the greatness of Pickwick 
and its Iccal associations. Mr. Barker also addressed the company. 

Mr. Walter Dexter thanked the visitors for their presence and for 
their interest in the Fellowship’s visit, 
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After luncheon, the hotel, the yard and the famous pump were in 
turn done honour to; but no one seemed plucky enough to emulate 
Sam Weller by trying the effect of a ha’penny shower-bath at the 
latter. 

The journey was then continued to Ipswich, where Mr. Frank 
Woolnough did the honours. The ancient house, now the business 
premises of Mr. Harrison, the bookseller, was a real and genuine 
fascination to the visitors. Mr. Harrison had kept it open for the 
Fellowship’s special benefit, and the company was very grateful for 
such courtesy. Tea was taken at the Great White Horse. Here the 
ranks had ‘‘ swelled wisibly,’’ for Mr. Woolnough, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Literary Society, brought many of its members with him, 
and the wershipful Mayor (Mr. Gibb), honouring the party with his 
presence, offered a hearty welcome to the Fellowship on behalf of 
the town. Mr. B. W. Matz, in reply, referred briefly to the Fellow- 
ship and the company present, to which Mr. Fred Bishop, of Ran- 
goon, added a few words. 

Mr. Woolnough made a short speech, reminding the company of 
the Dickens associations with the hotel and the town, and in- 
cidentally remarked that although they had not a branch of the 
Fellowship in Ipswich (and he saw no reason why they should not), 
they had many Dickens evenings at the Literary Society. In fact, 
Shakespeare and Dickens were their stand-by. 

After having viewed the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s adventure in the 
hotel, and wandered, like he did, up and down the maze of passages, 
the company continued its ‘‘ perambulations, perils, travels and 
adventures ” through the town, and ultimately took train for London 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP ; 


‘HE above scheme, outlined in our last issue, has met with hearty 
approval on all hands, and several names of members willing to 
act in the capacity indicated have been received, the first to actually 
offer his services being Mr. J. W. T. Ley, now resident in Bath. 
The Council further discussed the matter at its last meeting, and 
the following suggested set of conditions was framed in order to show 
what is expected of ‘‘ Official Correspondents.’’ There are many of 
our members who would constitute ideal representatives, and we 
appeal to them to communicate with the Secretary with a view to 
taking up the post in their districts. 


CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT. 

1.—That Official Correspondents shall be appointed by the Council only, 
and must be Members of the Dickens Fellowship. 

2.—That all Correspondents so appointed shall be the official representa- 
tives of the Fellowship for the time being, of the places in which 
they reside, and shall be designated ‘Official Correspondents” of 
the Dickens Fellowship. 

3.—That representation a unattached members of the Fellowship at 
conference shall be first offered by the Council to ‘“ Official Correspon- 
dents,’ who would, if able to be present, of course, exercise their 
powers as delegates, in accordance with Rule XIV. 

4.—That “Special Correspondents’’ shall be regarded as the medium 
through whom all correspondence relating to their districts should 
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pass, and will be expected to reply to any enquiries addressed to 
them, cost of postage and stationery to be defrayed by Headquarters. 
5.—That it shall be the duty of “Special Correspondents’ to acquaint 
the Council of any act of vandalism or destruction of property of 
Dickensian interest contemplated in their districts, so that steps 
’ may be taken, if thought advisable, for their better preservation, 
and, further, to report any matter of local interest worthy of 
record, 
6.--That “Special Correspondents ”’ shall be assisted wherever possible 
by the Council, to form Branches in their districts in accordance 
with the rules of the Fellowship. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TORONTO COMPANY OF PLAYERS 

Str,—The Dickens Fellowship Company of Players gave two perfor- 
mances of the Cricket on the Hearth at Grimsby Park yesterday afternoon 
and evening on the occasion of the opening of. the new Auditorium. 
There were large audiences, and the performances were greatly enjoyed. 
In the absence of Miss Blanche Walter, who is in England, the part of 
“Tilly Slowboy’’ was very cleverly done by Miss Grace Webster. 
Another performance is to be given on the 3rd June at the Grand Opera 
House, Coburg, Ont. 

'  ¥F. M. Beri Smirx, 
President D. F. Co. of Players, Toronto. 
336, Jarvis Street, Toronton, Ont., Canada. 
May 25th, 1910. 


THE GREAT WHITE HORSE, IPSWICH 

S1r,—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his “ Pickwickian Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia,’’ writing of the Great White Horse Inn at Ipswich, says: 
“The inn that Boz visited in 1835 was a quaint framed house, with 
gable at each end. ... Some years later the street was widened by 
about ten feet or so, and the picturesque front of the inn was “sliced ”’ 
away.” In Mr. C. Van Noorden’s article, “The Peregrinations of Mr. 
Pickwick,’’ published in The Crown for August 3rd, 1907, the illustration 
‘given of the Great White Horse shows the front with gable at each end 
just as Mr. Fitzgerald describes it. The writer finds, however, in “The 
History and Description of the Town and Borough of Ipswich,’ pub- 
lished in 1830 by 8. Piper, Ipswich, the following :— 

“Great improvements have taken place within these few years in this 
parish, in consequence of an Act passed dated May 2nd, 1815, for 
paving, lighting, cleansing and improving the town of Ipswich. Ac- 
cordingly, it was determined to widen the narrow part of Tavern Street 
reaching from the Gréat White Horse to Tower Lane, and. upwards of 
£5,000 was paid as indemnification to the owners and occupiers of houses 
fronting the street in that direction. The fronts of all the old houses 
were pulled down and the street widened and improved, according to the 
plans of Mr. B. B. Catt, Mr. William Brown and Mr. John Doughty... . 
The old White Horse was almost entirely pulled down and the present 
handsome and commodious building erected in its stead.”’ 

If both Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement and Mr. Piper’s statement are 
correct, then the front of the inn must have been twice “ sliced off,’ once 
before 1830, vide Piper, and again after 1835, vide Fitzgerald. 

Ts it not probable, however, that there was only one widening of 
Tavern Street, and that the widening which Mr. Fitzgerald writes of as 
taking place subsequent to 1835 is really the widening mentioned in Mr. 
Piper’s history, which was done prior to 1830, and that the picture in 
Mr. Van Noorden’s article above referred to is the inn as it stood before 
1830? If so, is not the “ present handsome and commodious building 
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erected in its stead’’ mentioned by Mr. Piper, the one visited ee Boz 
in 1835, and is it not the building standing to-day, which Kitton in ‘“ The 
Dickens Country ’’ says “has since been altered in the direction of cer- 
tain improvements necessitated by the requirements of present-day 
travellers.”’ 

If the writer is correct in his supposition, can some Pickwickian ex- 
pert enlighten him as to what the “certain improvements” consisted of, 
and just wherein the inn at present differs from the inn visited by Boz 
in 1835? 

Yours very truly, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. Wm. GuypDE WILKINS. 
May ist, 1910. 
GERMAN EDITION OF THE ‘‘PICKWICK PAPERS’”’ 


Srx,—In reply to your correspondent, Mr. J. Coxall, allow me to say 
that there was a German edition of the Pickwick Papers, with reproduc- 
tions of all the original illustrations published in Leipzig very early in 
the forties. I possess a copy which I bought in Leipzig in 1860, and this 
copy was a third edition, and was published in 1842. It was published 
in six parts and bound in three volumes. 

I suppose it will be a newer translation and more recent edition of 
which Mr. Croxall wishes to have the particulars; but as I think it 
wiil perhaps be interesting to him as well as other readers of The 
Dickensian to know that there was a good translation published in 
' Germany so early, I venture to send a copy of the title-page. 

Yours faithfully, 
Storth Oaks, Sheffield. W. H. Brirrar. 

June ist, 1910. 


DIE PICKWICKIER 


ODER 


HERRN PICKWICK’S UND DER CORRESPONDIRENDEN 
MITGLIEDER DES PICKWICK-CLUBS KREUZ, UND 
QUERZUGE, ABENTHEUER UND THATEN. 


NACH DEN 
UEBERLIEFERUNG DES PICKWICK-CLUBS 
VON 


BOZ (Dickens) 


AUS DEM ENGLISCHEN von 
H. ROBERTS, 
MIT FEDERZEICHNUNGEN von PHIZ. 


DRITTE AUFLAGE. 


LEIPzIeG : 


VERLAG von J. J. WEBER, 
1842. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE tf 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BENALLA (AUSTRALIA).—The meetings for this year were held at 
the Mechanics’ Institute. The President (Mr. Rossell) gave an ad- 
dress at the first meeting on sqme of the doings of the Fellowship here 
and elsewhere, and expressed his pleasure at again meeting the members. 
Several points in the address were well emphasised by apt readings from 
Chesterton’s work on Dickens, whose tribute to the great power exercised 
by Dickens is one much valued by admirers of the great authur. The 
book Dombey and Son was chosen for consideration. A paper and several 
readings were arranged. Several new members joined, and altogether the 
session opened very satisfactorily. Mr. Rossell was re-elected President, 
Miss Hatwell Vice-President, and Mrs. A. 8. Maude, Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.)—The annual meeting took place at the home 
of the President on March 14th, at which the officers were elected. 
Mr. Brunner occupied the chair. Mrs. G. M. Newcomer was elected 
President, Mrs. F. W. Robbins Vice-President, and David H. Rees 
Secretary and Treasurer. After the reading of the annual report a 
general discussion on the popularity of Dickens to-day took place. The 
programme for the evening comprised also character sketches from David 
Copperfield. The nyembers who took part were Miss McGreary, Mrs. 
Lennox, Mrs. Sampson, Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Ran, Mrs. Lambert, and Miss 
Bast, followed by another discussion on “ The Effect of the Murdstones 
on the Character of David Copperfield.’’ On May 9th the business meet- 
ing took place, when sympathetic references were made to the death of 
Mrs. Jane Gibson Kay, the mother of Mrs. Newcomer, the President, 
whose services and interest on behalf of the Fellowship had been so great. 
A vote of thanks to Mrs. Newcomer for the use of her house for meetings 
closed the proceedings, and the first year of the Branch’s work, which has 
been eminently satisfactory in every way. 


BRIXTON.—On Manday, April 25th, the seventh annual conversa- 
zione was held in the Lecture Hall of Brixton Independent Church, when 
close on a hundred members attended. Mr. J. S. Baines occupied 
the chair, and opened the evening by a most interesting speech concern- 
ing things “ Qickensian.’”’ The speaker was racy and to the point, and 
merited the applause he received. The programme was arranged by Miss 
Kathleen Marriott, and both its musical and literary sides were well 
carried out. Miss Cobeldick, A.R.A.M., represented the brilliant side 
of pianoforte playing, and Miss Sherlock, Mr. Ernest Booth, and Mr. 
George Brown, together with Mr. Harry Lauder—represented by a power- 
ful gramophone—entertained with sweet and amusing songs, and Miss 
Violet Blake and Mr. W. J. Douglas rendered recitals from Dickens works 
and others, in their well-known fashion. Altogether the evening’s enter- 
tainment was one of the best and was thoroughly enjoyed, and it was 
closed with a speech from Mr. B. W. Matz. 

CHESTER (U.S.A.)—The Japanese wedding and tea party given by 
the members in the rooms at 316, Market Street, was not only the most 
pleasing, but the most elaborate entertainment ever attempted by the 
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admirers of Dickens. The handsomely decorated room was filled to its 
capacity. The hall in the first instance was made to represent an 
oriental tea garden, and the handiwork of the artists who did the work 
was complete. Added to this beautiful scene were the pretty maidens 
who took part in the quaint ceremony and the tea party. The pro- 
gramme for the evening was varied in its character. In addition to the 
wedding and tea, there was music; a reading from Dickens by Miss Mary 
O’Neill, and an address by Rev. William H. Towle, a former President 
of the club. Miss Lulu McCarthey was in charge. 


GLOUCESTER.—The half-day picnic to Tewkesbury and Deerhurst, 
arranged for June 9th, was a great success in every way. Disembarking 
at Deerhurst, the party visited the Saxon church, where Mr. F. H. 
Bretherton (the President) and Mr. Godwin Chance pointed out the many 
historic and other items of interest. On arriving at Tewkesbury refresh- 
ment was taken at the famous Pickwickian hotel the “ Hop Pole.’’ Sup- 
porting Mr. Bretherton were the Mayor and Mayoress of Gloucester and 
the Mayor and Mavoress of Tewkesbury. After a few speeches from the 
officers of the Fellowship, the Mayor of Tewkesbury responded, assuring 
the company that the ancient town was pleased to welcome the members 
of the Fellowship. A visit to the Abbey followed, and the company 
shortly afterwards embarked for home, having spent a most enjoyable 
day. 


MANCHESTER.—On June 18th, members and friends, to the number of 
about fifty, journeyed by motor vehicles to Moreton Old Hall, Cheshire, 
where a delightful afternoon was spent“under ideal weather conditions. The 
charmingly picturesque Old English Home, the records of which date back 
to the thirteenth century, was a complete surprise to many and a joy to all; 
its time-worn timbers, elaborate carvings, and irregular but exquisite design 
being thoroughly inspected and greatly admired. Tea was partaken of in 
the quaint dining-room, and afterwards, in the quiet of the evening, as the 
softening light glorified the beautiful old gables, the visitors reclined on 
a grassy knoll near the outer bank of the moat, listening to the strains of a 
part song, the subdued notes of which harmonized well with the peaceful and 
romantic scene. Not the least enjoyable part of the trip was the long ride to 
and fro; and altogether the good-fellowship of the excursionists, aided by 
refreshing breezes, bright sunshine and consequent high spirits, combined to 
render this year’s venture one of the most satisfactory in the recollection of 
those concerned. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A.—The last stated meeting for the season 
was held at the Walton Hotel, on Wednesday evening, May 25th. Every 
number of the programme was highly enjoyable. President John M. 
Patterson occupied the chair and especially thanked the ladies for attend- 
ing the meeting on such a stormy night. Upon the recommendation of’ 
the Executive Council, Frank Edwin Elwell, the American sculptor, 
creator of the beautiful bronze group ‘“‘ Dickens and Little Nell,’? which 
stands in Clarke Park, this city; and John Cowper Powys, the English 
educator, were elected Honorary Members of the Philadelphia Branch. 
The programme opened with a contralto solo by Miss Katharine Rosen- 
kranz, who was followed by Mr. Charles J. Lippmann, with a paper on 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit’s Trip to Eden, and a Few Identifications.’’ Miss 
Julia J. Robinson’s soprano solo was charmingly given and received such 
hearty applause as to require anencore. Mrs. A. Elizabeth Wager-Smith 
read a paper on “ Dickens and the Aged,’’ in which she rather severely 
criticised the author for his treatment of old men and women characters. 
John H. Fow, a prominent lawyer, and former member of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Legislature, made an address full of witty anecdotes and amusing 
references to local matters, but not much relating to Dickens, all, how- 
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ever, very good-humoured and pleasing to the audience. The programme 
concluded with a delightful duet, “Summer Night,”? by Miss Rosenkranz 
and Miss Robinson. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The annual meeting took place on April 18th at 
the Kell Hall. The report and balance-sheet were presented, and passed, 
the latter showing a satisfactory balance. Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P., was 
re-elected President, also the Vice-Presidents; Miss E. E. Moody, trea- 
surer and hon. secretary; Mr. W. Newnham, hon. auditor. The com- 
mittee were re-elected, with the addition of Mr. C. Candy and Mr. 
Hawkins. 


“THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP” AT ILFORD 


In the Parish Hall, Little Ilford, E., the St.’ Barnabas Dramatic 
Society gave a dramatic performance of The Oli! Curiosity Shop on May 
26th. The play was divided into four acts, anl was well acted through- 
out, there being no hitch from start to finish. The characters were all 
well sustained by the following members of the society:—Mr. J. Watt 
as Quilp, Miss E. Hazell as Mrs. Jiniwin, Mr. J. Gibbons as the Grand- 
father, Miss M. Merrill as Little Nell, My. A. Parker as Dick Swiveller, 
Mr. Payton as Sampson Brass, Miss G. Hazell as Sally Brass, Mr. IL. 
Alvin Askit, Miss R. Self as the Marchioness, and Mr. D. Thompson 
as the Single Gentleman. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


“Parisian Scenes from ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’’’ Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. H. Lobban, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
is. net. 

“Notes on Dickens’s ‘Pickwick Papers.’’”’ By M. K. A. Beisiegel. 
London: The Normal Press, Ltd. 9d. net. 

“Rambles with an American.” By Christian Tearle. With 21 illus- 
trations. Lendon: Mills & Boon, Ltd. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“The Critics of Dickens.”” Grimsby Teleqraph, May 23rd. 

“Charles Dickens: Social Reformer.’? By W. Walter Crotch. Croydon 
Chronicle, May 28th. 

“Dickens as a Journalist.*” By B. W. Matz. Croydon Chronic 
4th, 11th, 18th. SNe adage 

“Charles Dickens and Exeter.’’ By Karl Cherry. Plymouth 
Merning News, June 4th, 6th, 11th. q eRe rl neleoe 

“Dickens and the Midlands.’? By Darby Stafford. G 
June 1th, y y ( reat Thoughts, 
Mr. es wae Bridge with Flora, Mr. F.’s Aunt and Mr. Man- 
ilini.”” Prize chapter in “Problems and Prizes.” Satur. is 
minster Gazette, June 11th. < aia hk w 

‘Talks about Old London: Fagin.” Hvening News, June 15th. 

: dint Road.” By C. G. Harper (Illus.). The Autocar, June 18th 
an ; 


“The Dickens Fellowship at Bury and Ipswich.” East Anglian Times 
Ipswich, June 27, : 
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AND A BROTHER.” 
Cucle Sam—" WAL, CHARLEY, | GUESS YOU'RE WELCOME, LET ME INTRODUCE TO YOU OUR NEW BROTHER FLOM DOWN SOUTH=!THE MQsT REMARKABLE MAN IN THE COUNTHY** 


MAN 
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A CARTOON WHICH APPEARED IN “! BANTER,” A PAPER CONDUCTED BY G. A. SALA, ON DEC, 2ND, 1867 
= ’ 


